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THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION: ITS CAUSES AND 
CONSEQUENCES 

ON the 28th of November, 1876, Porfirio Diaz, as leader of 
a revolutionary movement against President Sebastian 
Lerdo y Tejada, declared himself provisional president 
of the Mexican republic. The main purpose of this move- 
ment ' was to uphold the principle which had been violated by 
President Lerdo y Tejada, namely, that an outgoing president 
should not be eligible to reelection. On the 25 th of May, 
191 1, Porfirio Diaz resigned the presidency of Mexico, yielding 
to the pressure of a revolutionary movement, the leading prin- 
ciple of which was the same as that for which General Diaz 
fought in 1876, namely, the non-reelection of the president. 

During the thirty-four years which elapsed between 1877 
and 191 1, Mexico emerged from a condition of political an- 
archy, social disruption and economic stagnation into a well- 
organized, consolidated and progressive modern state. In less 
than a generation General Diaz succeeded not only in estab- 
lishing order throughout the territory of the republic but also 
in bringing about a degree of economic advance which aroused 
the astonishment and admiration of the civilized world. 

Why is it, then, that at the close of this period of development, 
when law and order seemed permanently assured throughout 
the republic, when the government seemed more firmly estab- 
lished than ever before, there should burst forth a revolutionary 
movement, formidable not so much because of the numbers 
that participated therein as because of the overwhelming force 
of public opinion which came to its support? In marked con- 
trast with most revolutions that have taken place in Mexico, or 
for that matter in Latin America, the uprising against the Diaz 
government was exclusively civilian. The federal army re- 
mained loyal throughout the contest. The leaders of the revo- 

1 The principles for which Diaz stood were formulated in the famous " Plan of 
Tuxtepec." 
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lutionary forces were men most of whom knew absolutely 
nothing of modern military tactics. The real strength of the 
revolutionists lay not in their numbers or equipment, but in the 
fact that they had the open support or secret sympathy of the 
masses in the sections in which they were operating, especially 
in the states of Chihuahua, Coahuila, Sonora and Durango. An 
impartial eye-witness to the struggle,' in speaking of the posi- 
tion of the commander of the federal forces at Ciudad Juarez, 
points out the disadvantages under which the federal leaders 
were laboring by reason of the fact that the inhabitants of the 
region were in open or secret sympathy with the insurrection 
and were unwilling to give information as to the whereabouts 
of the insurgents or any other helpful data with reference to 
conditions in the districts through which the federal forces 
passed. 

In order to understand the real significance of the revolu- 
tionary movement, it is necessary to examine two distinct sets 
of causes which contributed to its success, the one fundamental 
and basic, the other proximate but secondary. Unless the 
forces engendered by both series of causes are taken into ac- 
count, the downfall of the Diaz government remains a mystery. 
It must be borne in mind that as late as March, 191 1, even the 
members of the cabinet of General Diaz did not regard the 
situation as serious, and at that time the resignation of the 
president was not given a moment's thought. Not even Mr. 
Limantour, when he arrived in Mexico City in March, 191 1, to 
take up the negotiations with the insurgent leaders, was aware 
of the fact that the revolutionary movement was supported by 
a force even more powerful than the arms of the insurgents, 
viz. a strong body of public opinion, which for the first time in 
the history of Mexico had reached national proportions, and 
before which even so powerful a government as that of Presi- 
dent Diaz first hesitated, then tottered, and finally fell without 
showing any real power of resistance. 

1 Toribio Esquivel Obregon, who endeavored to bring about a settlement of the 
differences between the government and the revolutionists. Mr. Obregon has pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled Democracia y Personalismo (Mexico, A. Carranza hijos, 
1911), which contains an interesting account of the negotiations. 
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Viewed in this light, the triumph of the revolution was not the 
triumph of any small faction of ambitious political or military 
leaders, but the expression of a genuine popular feeling, which, 
repressed for a generation, burst forth with a force which not 
only dumbfounded the members of the government but sur- 
prised even the leaders of the movement. 

What were the causes of this revulsion of popular feeling 
against President Diaz ? How did it come to pass that the man 
who was the idol of the people of Mexico for so long a period 
seemed suddenly to lose his hold on their affection and that the 
demand for his resignation resounded in almost every section of 
the country? In order to give a satisfactory answer to this 
question it is necessary to examine the leading policies of his 
government. 

Although he never openly acknowledged the fact, General 
Diaz clearly recognized that the Mexican constitution was far in 
advance of the political capacity of the people. The fact that 
he was of Indian blood and thoroughly understood the mental 
attitude of every class of Mexican society made it compara- 
tively easy for him to realize that the country was in a stage of 
development in which it was undesirable that the energies of the 
people should be absorbed in political conflicts. He was 
aware that in Mexico political beliefs soon acquire the dignity 
of religious creeds, and that the class and factional antagonisms 
resulting from this attitude toward political platforms were a real 
obstacle to the economic and social progress of the country. 
He realized that the long and almost unbroken tradition of 
anarchy and civil strife, which began at the dawn of the era of 
independence, had bred in the nation a spirit of resistance to all 
authority and a lack of respect for law and order which could 
be brought under control only by means of a strong govern- 
ment, sternly and almost ruthlessly suppressing every outbreak 
of lawlessness. The enforcement of this policy carried with it, 
as a logical consequence, the discouragement of all popular 
political activity. 

In his estimate of the needs of the country, General Diaz 
reached the conclusion that the primary requisite was the 
development of greater industrial efficiency amongst the masses 
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of the people. As an integral part of this plan, he initiated 
the policy of encouraging the utilization of the country's nat- 
ural resources through the investment of foreign capital. His im- 
mediate predecessors, even such enlightened statesmen as Juarez 
and Sebastian Lerdo y Tejada, had shown great distrust of for- 
eign investments, owing to the fear of complications with for- 
eign governments. President Diaz, however, realized that the 
social advance of the people was dependent on the industrial 
development of the country. His efforts were therefore direc- 
ted toward this end with a singleness of purpose which expressed 
itself in a spirit of impatience and even of intolerance of 
anything that might prove an obstacle to the success of this 
policy. Some one has said that in the execution of this plan 
he fell into the grave error of mistaking the wealth of the 
country for its well-being. There is much truth in this criti- 
cism. The financial reorganization of Mexico, important as it 
was, came to be looked upon as an end rather than as a means. 
It is true that without financial stability further progress was 
impossible, but, financial stability once attained, the govern- 
ment should have turned its attention to the betterment of the 
condition of the laboring classes. Owing to the abundance of 
labor, the great industrial enterprises, both native and foreign, 
have no real interest in the welfare of their employees. If 
protective labor legislation has been found desirable in the 
United States and in the countries of Europe, it is indispens- 
able to national well-being in Mexico, where the low standard 
of life and the absence of organization place the laboring 
classes at the mercy of the employers. The fact that agricul- 
tural laborers earn but 12 to 20 cents per day, miners from 50 
to 60 cents and industrial labor from 40 to 60 cents, is an indi- 
cation of the low standard of life. 

The discouragement of all popular activity in the field of 
politics was but part of a well-defined plan to concentrate at- 
tention on questions of industrial and social progress. General 
Diaz found the country rent asunder by generations of civil 
strife, a central government unable to enforce its will in the 
states and, to add to the difficulties of the situation, a widespread 
system of brigandage, which had become so serious as to be a 
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real obstacle to the economic development of the country. The 
establishment of order throughout the republic, the development 
of respect for person and property, the elimination of the spirit 
of sectional strife and the curbing of the tyranny of petty local 
bosses — all these presented themselves to him as problems of 
far greater importance than the participation of the people in 
elections or the growth of political clubs and associations. This 
is the keynote to the policy of General Diaz ; and judging his 
work as a whole no one can deny that he rendered the country 
the kind of service which it required at the time. 

It is not my intention to attempt to recount the story of 
Mexico's progress My present purpose is to show how Gen- 
eral Diaz fell victim to a policy which was justified at the time 
that it was instituted. As in all cases of autocratic rule, he 
failed to take into account the political progress of the people. 
He failed to realize that the nation with which he had to deal in 
191 1 was different in many respects from that which he found 
in a state bordering on anarchy in 1876. Although the fed- 
eral government has no direct control of primary education, ex- 
cept in the federal territories and in the federal district (in 
which the capital city is located), the central government did 
everything in its power to encourage the states in the develop- 
ment of primary education. Judged by the standards of public 
education in the United States, the system of public education 
to be found in the individual states of Mexico impresses one as 
woefully inadequate. Nevertheless, if one compares the situa- 
tion at the present time with conditions ten or fifteen years ago, 
the evidences of progress are unmistakable. In the field of 
higher education the federal government was able to exert a 
greater influence through the professional and technical schools 
in Mexico City. These schools were instrumental in bringing 
into the political life of the country a new element — a large 
number of young men anxious to participate in public affairs, 
but who found themselves debarred from active participation 
unless they were willing unreservedly to support the Diaz 
regime. 

The discontent thus fomented was increased by what devel- 
oped into a most serious abuse. The necessity of destroying 
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sectional antagonisms in order to make possible the unifica- 
tion of the country — or at least such a degree of unification as 
was essential to further progress — led the government to under- 
take the complete subordination of the states to the federal 
authorities. It was an open secret that state governors, although 
nominally elected, were in reality appointed by President Diaz. 
Even the members of the state legislatures owed their election 
to the good will of the federal executive. During the early 
years of the Diaz administration, the people of the states did not 
suffer by reason of this subordination. In fact, the plan worked 
to their benefit, for through this policy internal order was assured 
and both person and property were fully protected. Further- 
more, the selection of candidates for the elective state offices was 
made with considerable care until about 1900. There then 
begins to be noticeable a change which is the inevitable result 
of a long period of personal rule. Instead of selecting candi- 
dates for the higher state offices because of fitness, personal 
loyalty to the president became the sole test. In return for this 
loyalty the state governors were given a free hand. Confident 
of the support of the central authorities, they abused their 
power to such an extent as to create widespread discontent, a dis- 
content all the more dangerous because it was not permitted to 
express itself. The few attempts that were made to protest 
against this condition of affairs were interpreted by General 
Diaz as attempts to undermine his power and were ruthlessly 
suppressed. 

The spirit of opposition aroused by the corruption and op- 
pressive measures of the state governors was greatly increased 
by the tyrannical abuses of the minor administrative officials, 
especially the so-called jefes politicos. These officials are the 
representatives of the state government in the local administra- 
tive districts. Their control of the police force in these 
districts enabled them to develop a system of intimidation and 
extortion which weighed heavily on the poorer classes and gave 
rise to widespread discontent. 

The attention of President Diaz was repeatedly called to the 
dangers of this situation. Two of his cabinet ministers were 
unremitting in their efforts to secure an improvement of the 
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political and administrative condition of the states. He prom- 
ised, time and again, that the matter would receive his early- 
attention. When finally the pressure of events made action 
imperative, it was too late. The resentment of the people 
because of the abuses to which they had been subjected by the 
state authorities was turned against the president, whom they 
held responsible for the situation. These abuses in the admin- 
istration of state and local affairs, while not the most prominent, 
were the primary causes of the revolution, and explain the sup- 
port which the movement received in all sections of the republic. 
It is only by giving due weight to this factor that the tremen- 
dous wave of public opinion that swept over the country, de- 
manding the immediate resignation of President Diaz, can be 
explained. 

Another factor that contributed to the downfall of the Diaz 
government was the bitter opposition which developed among 
certain elements of the laboring classes because of the attitude 
of the government toward labor unions and strikes. Although 
General Diaz always showed a deep interest in the welfare 
of the laboring classes, this interest was of a purely paternal 
nature. While prepared to relieve individual cases of distress, 
he belonged to a school which regarded labor unions as a 
menace, and which looked upon anything approaching a demand 
upon employers as a breach of the peace. He failed to appre- 
ciate the significance of the industrial awakening in Mexico. 
The growth of industrial enterprise, especially the large cotton 
mills in the states of Puebla, Tlaxcala and Vera Cruz, developed 
a laboring population which was prepared to enter upon a struggle 
for better housing conditions. General Diaz, during the thirty 
years of his administration, was accustomed to unquestioned 
submission to his will. Instead of appreciating the fact that the 
formation of labor unions was an indication of progress, he 
looked upon such organizations with great distrust, giving to 
them political significance and interpreting strikes as a first step 
toward insubordination to the constituted authorities. The 
summary arrest and brutal treatment of labor leaders and the 
use of federal troops to intimidate strikers were the government's 
answer to the attempt of the laborers in the cotton mills to en- 
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force their demands against the employers. The policy of stern 
repression was interpreted by the workingmen as an indication 
of a settled purpose on the part of the government to keep them 
in a condition of hopeless subordination. A feeling of sullen 
discontent began to spread amongst the industrial workers, 
which soon took the form of secret opposition to the govern- 
ment of General Diaz. 

This feeling began to diffuse itself among the agricultural lab- 
orers also, but for reasons of a totally different nature. Mexico 
is a country of large landed estates. The ignorance and poverty 
of the mass of the population have prevented the development 
of an independent farming class, and the special privileges en- 
joyed by the large landowners have enabled them constantly to 
increase their holdings. The condition of the agricultural laborer 
is almost if not quite hopeless. Working from dawn to sunset 
and earning from 12 to 20 cents a day, his position borders 
so closely on serfdom as hardly to be distinguishable therefrom. 
In the northern states of the republic, indeed, a somewhat 
higher rate of wages had brought about a slight betterment in 
the condition of the agricultural laborer. This improvement, 
however, served only to increase the feeling of discontent, for 
it opened the eyes of the agricultural laborer to new possibilities 
of economic and social advance. 

The agricultural laborer found himself confronted with a sit- 
uation which practically debarred him from ownership of the 
soil. During the time of the Spanish conquerors, the distribu- 
tion of tracts of land in return for military services laid the 
foundations of the system of great landed estates, which has be- 
come a serious obstacle to the advance of the lower classes. 
The hold of this system on the country was strengthened when, 
at the close of the struggle between church and state in 1874, 
the church lands were either sold in great tracts or distributed 
in return for military or other services rendered to the govern- 
ment during the struggle. To add to the difficulties of the sit- 
uation, the government committed the mistake of passing, 
in 1894, a land law, which was heralded as a great advance 
in legislation, but which soon became an instrument of oppres- 
sion. Instead of quieting the title to lands to which a pre- 
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scriptive right had been obtained through long occupation, the 
law provided that properties for which the owner could not 
show legal title might be " denounced " in much the same way 
as lands of the public domain. The immediate result of this 
provision was that some of the large landowners who desired to 
round-out their holdings immediately began dispossessing their 
weaker neighbors. Another practice often resorted to by the 
large landowners, in order to increase their holdings, was to en- 
close the property held in common by the natives on the out- 
skirts of the villages. Although this gave rise to repeated pro- 
tests, such protests were rarely heeded ; and the failure of the 
government to protect the citizens served to strengthen the 
spirit of sullen discontent. It is, unfortunately, impossible to 
secure any statistical data to indicate the encroachments made 
under the Land Act of 1894 or by the enclosure of common 
lands. There is no doubt that the statements made immediately 
preceding the revolution were greatly exaggerated, but it is equally 
certain that these reports aroused a feeling of distrust in the native 
population which prepared the way for the anti-Diaz propaganda. 
These, then, may be said to have been the primary and fun- 
damental causes which prepared the way for the downfall of 
Porfirio Diaz. In addition, there were many causes of second- 
ary importance, to some of which undue weight has been 
attached. Of these, the one which has figured most promi- 
nently in all the discussions of the subject was the attempt on 
the part of President Diaz to designate his successor. When 
the vice-presidency was reestablished, in 1904, it was generally 
assumed that this was a first step toward this end. Those who 
realized the dangers of the situation pointed out to the presi- 
dent the necessity of allowing a free play of public opinion, in 
order that a candidate enjoying popular support might be 
selected. Even those who were dissatisfied with the Diaz 
regime were willing to accept his reelection in 19 10, provided 
freedom of choice were permitted in selecting a candidate for 
the vice-presidency. As the elections approached, however, it 
became increasingly evident that such freedom would not be 
conceded, and that the president was bent on forcing upon the 
country the reelection of Vice-President Corral. Mr. Corral had 
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shown himself to be an efficient administrator, first as governor 
of the state of Sonora, then as governor of the Federal District 
and finally as a member of the cabinet and head of the Depart- 
ment of Government. His misfortune was to be backed by 
President Diaz at a time when the latter's popularity was de- 
clining, and when such support was interpreted as a determina- 
tion to perpetuate the Diaz regime. This alone was sufficient 
to arouse the antagonism of a considerable element of the 
population. Furthermore, the fact that he had no military 
record made his candidacy unpopular with the army, a factor 
of no mean importance in Mexico. The high-handed measures 
employed at the elections in 1910 to assure the triumph of 
Corral served to increase his unpopularity with the masses. 
Consequently, in any general estimate of the situation, this at- 
tempt on the part of Diaz to designate his successor should be 
regarded as one of the secondary causes of the revolution. 

In the advanced age of General Diaz is to be found another 
of the secondary causes of his downfall. Although his health 
was fairly good, the gradual impairment of his faculties increased 
the influence of the small coterie of friends who, during the last 
years of his administration, were in reality directing the policy 
of the country. The fact that most of these men had grown 
old in the service of the president and were no longer in touch 
with the real needs of the country served to widen the gulf 
between the president and the people. The cabinet of Presi- 
dent Diaz, with three notable exceptions, was a cabinet of old 
men, who failed to be helpful to the president in the formula- 
tion of national policy, and who were unable to maintain a high 
standard of efficiency in the administrative departments en- 
trusted to their care. In the War Department, for instance, 
events incident to the revolution showed not only that the army 
had dwindled to a point far below the fighting strength pre- 
scribed by law but that its equipment, tactical training and 
personnel had been permitted sadly to deteriorate. Further- 
more, the system of recruitment was such as to make the army 
a kind of penal colony rather than a real national fighting force. 
Men convicted of crimes and others who incurred the displeasure 
of the jefes politicos were condemned to military service. It is 
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no wonder, therefore, that when the supreme test came it was 
found that a half-hearted devotion to the government charac- 
terized a considerable portion of the rank and file. In fact, it 
has been a matter of surprise to many that, under the circum- 
stances, the army remained loyal during the struggle. That 
it proved inadequate to meet the situation was due in part to 
the unfortunate method of recruiting already alluded to, in part 
also to the fatal defect of the Diaz administration, its extreme 
centralization. The attempt to direct every detail of the mili- 
tary operations from the president's palace was foredoomed to 
failure. An aged president with aged advisers who were unac- 
quainted with modern military tactics were totally unfitted to 
cope with the situation. 

The events immediately preceding the downfall of President 
Diaz clearly demonstrated that advancing age had robbed him 
of his power of rapid and determined action when facing an 
emergency. In dealing with the revolutionists he showed a 
degree of vacillation combined with an inability to form an ac- 
curate estimate of the movement of public opinion which stands 
in marked contrast with the traits which he displayed in the 
earlier years of his administration. While the weakness of the 
federal army made the triumph of the revolutionists relatively 
easy, it is now evident that even with a well-equipped army the 
Diaz administration would have been unable to maintain itself 
in the face of the overwhelming wave of public opinion under 
which it was submerged. The fall might have been less 
ignominious but it would have been none the less certain. 
Nevertheless, had the government shown a broader statesman- 
ship in dealing with the revolutionary movement, it is likely 
that the country would have been spared the severe crisis 
through which it is now passing. At least, the transition from 
the old to the new order would have been less sudden, and the 
menace to the social order correspondingly reduced. Through- 
out the negotiations with the revolutionists, the government 
seemed totally incapable of gauging the real force of the move- 
ment. Such concessions as were made came too late to satisfy 
the revolutionary leaders. Had the government quickly re- 
sponded to the demands of public opinion, the insurrectionists 
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would have been compelled to come to terms. A settlement 
would have been reached without the immediate resignation of 
President Diaz, thus assuring the maintenance of order and the 
protection of life and property during the transition period. 

The first serious mistake was made by Mr. Limantour on his 
arrival in New York in March. He had been called by Presi- 
dent Diaz to resume his position of close confidential adviser. 
In New York he was to meet three influential representatives 
of General Reyes, who had also been re-called from Europe to 
take charge of the army. On his arrival in New York Liman- 
tour opened negotiations with the representative of the revolu- 
tionists. This led to the immediate withdrawal of the repre- 
sentatives of General Reyes, and was interpreted by the rebels 
as an indication of the weakness of the government. This im- 
pression was strengthened when President Diaz, in his message 
to Congress, April I , after referring to the changes made in his 
cabinet, declared himself in favor of ( I ) the principle of non- 
reelection of elective officials, (2) the adoption of a new elec- 
tion law, and (3) the reform of the administration of justice. 
He did not realize that the change of cabinet, which had cost 
him a tremendous effort, was regarded by the country with com- 
plete indifference, nor that his advocacy of reform measures was 
viewed by the people as an eleventh-hour repentance, of the 
sincerity of which they were not convinced. The concessions 
had come too late to be of any real service in pacifying the 
country. That the revolutionary leaders attached little import- 
ance to them is attested by the attitude of the agents of the 
revolution in Washington. 1 For the first time the situation be- 
gan to shape itself in such a way as to make the early resigna- 
tion of Diaz inevitable. This was made clear with the appear- 
ance of his manifesto to the nation, May 7, 191 1. In this 
document he endeavored to assure the country of his sincerity 
in undertaking the reforms. After referring to the impossibil- 
ity of acceding to the demands made by the insurgents for the 
immediate resignation of the president and vice-president, he 
announced his intention to retire from office as soon as peace 

'Obregon, op. cit. 
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and order had been established throughout the republic and the 
danger of anarchy avoided. 

The failure of this announcement to bring the opinion of the 
country to his support served to strengthen the purpose of the 
revolutionary leaders to secure the immediate resignation of the 
president and vice-president. Madero was willing to accept a 
compromise which would not involve the immediate resignation 
of General Diaz, but his advisers finally induced him to make 
such resignation the condition sine qua non for the consideration 
of any peace proposition. On Wednesday, May 10, Ciudad 
Juarez fell into the hands of the insurgents. Although this 
victory when considered alone was not of great importance, it 
served to bring to the support of the insurgents the full force 
of popular opinion and made clear to President Diaz the neces- 
sity for immediate resignation. 

The resignation of the cabinet took place March 23, and new 
appointments were immediately made. Among the new ap- 
pointees was Francisco L. de la Barra, who became secretary of 
state for foreign affairs. This appointment possessed a special 
significance because of the announced intention of both the 
president and vice-president to resign, in which case the secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs succeeds to the presidency, 
pending the holding of new elections. It was generally under- 
stood that de la Barra would be acceptable to the revolutionary 
leaders during the period between the resignation of General 
Diaz and the presidential elections. 

Ciudad Juarez fell into the hands of the revolutionary forces 
May 10, and on the 21st the Treaty of Juarez was signed. 
Between these two dates the popular demand for the immediate 
resignation of Diaz had become so widespread and insistent 
that it could no longer be disregarded. After holding out as 
long as possible against the humiliation of an immediate resig- 
nation, the government finally agreed to the following terms : 
(1) General Diaz to resign before the end of the month of 
May; (2) Vice-President Corral to resign at the same time; 
(3) Francisco L. de la Barra to become provisional president 
and to make the necessary arrangements for the presidential 
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elections in conformity with the provisions of the constitution * ; 
(4) the new government to study the demands of public 
opinion in the several states, to bring about such changes in 
personnel as could be made constitutionally for the satisfaction 
of such demands, and to provide for the payment of indemnities 
for damages inflicted during the revolution. It was provided, 
furthermore, that in view of the acceptance of the foregoing 
provisions by both parties hostilities should cease, that the 
revolutionary forces should be disbanded as soon as conditions 
in the several states would permit, and that the repair of railway 
and telegraph lines should be undertaken without delay. 

On the 25th of May the resignations of President Diaz and 
Vice-President Corral were accepted by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and on the same day Francisco de la Barra was sworn in 
as provisional president of Mexico. 

The main problem confronting the provisional government 
was the disbanding of the revolutionary forces. Until this was 
accomplished the pacification of the country could not be ef- 
fected. Pending fulfilment of the numerous promises made by 
Madero, some of the minor leaders refused to disband their 
forces. Many of these promises could not be fulfilled at once, 
some not at all ; and it required the most consummate tact on 
the part of the government to avoid open conflicts. The diffi- 
culties with the revolutionary general Zapata in the state of 
Morelos illustrate the dangers of the situation. Although his 
forces were paid off and supposedly disbanded on two different 
occasions, they reassembled as soon as anything occurred to dis- 
please their leader. His last demand was for a change in the 
governorship of Morelos, and its fulfilment was made a condi- 
tion prerequisite to the disbanding of his forces. The govern- 
ment immediately sent a large detachment of federal forces to 
bring him to terms. 

Article IV of the agreement of Ciudad Juarez provided that 
the new government should consult popular opinion in the sev- 
eral states with a view to meeting its demands. This was in- 
terpreted by the revolutionary leaders to involve the necessity 

1 Cf. Articles 72, 81 and 82 of the Mexican Constitution. 
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of radical changes in state administration. It was pointed out 
to President de la Barra that the revolution was due in great part 
to abuses of the state governors and their immediate subordi- 
nates, the jefes politicos. It was contended, therefore, that no 
real progress toward the establishment of democratic principles 
could be made until the state governors were removed and pro- 
visional governors selected, whose main duty it would be to issue 
a call for the election of governors and to make the prepara- 
tions necessary for fair elections that should truly register the 
popular will. The main difficulty which presented itself was to 
bring this about without violating the provisions of the federal 
constitution. The resignation of the state governors of the 
Diaz regime was secured without difficulty. A mere intimation 
from the central government that such resignations would be 
welcome sufficed to bring about the immediate vacating of all 
these offices. In those cases in which the state legislatures had 
been dispersed by the revolutionary forces, as in the states of 
Guerrero, Colima and Morelos, the procedure was compara- 
tively simple. Under a provision of Article 72 of the federal 
constitution, the upper house of the federal Congress may, when 
the executive and legislative authorities of a state have disap- 
peared, authorize the appointment by the president of a pro- 
visional governor, who shall serve until new elections are held. 
On May 3 1 the Senate declared that this condition existed in 
the states of Guerrero, Colima and Morelos ; and on June 1 
President de la Barra appointed provisional governors. This 
procedure was subsequently followed in a number of other 
states. In those states in which the legislative authority had 
not disappeared, the duty of selecting the provisional governors 
devolved on the state legislatures. In all these cases the wishes 
of the leaders of the revolution as to the persons to be selected 
for these offices were followed. 

With the election of new governors and new state legislatures 
a new menace appeared — the prospect of radical and subversive 
legislation. Throughout the country there was an insistent de- 
mand for the abolition of the office of jefe politico, and a de- 
mand, no less insistent, that all local offices be made elective. 
In some of the states this step has already been taken, and has 
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given rise to many misgivings on the part of the more thought- 
ful element of the population. It is true that in many cases the 
jefes politicos shamefully abused their power, and that the feel- 
ing of popular opposition was thoroughly justified. These 
abuses, however, were due to the unfortunate character of the 
appointees rather than to the nature of the office. With a 
people untrained to local self-government, a considerable degree 
of administrative centralization is essential. Left to their own 
devices, the rural and urban communities are likely to commit 
many errors which will involve irreparable injury to the country. 
If, therefore, the powers heretofore exercised by the jefes politi- 
cos are transferred to elective municipal officials, an elaborate 
system of central administrative control over such officials will 
be necessary. Many years will elapse before the extreme type 
of municipal autonomy which the revolutionary leaders are 
now advocating will be workable in Mexico. 

To those who are familiar with the antecedents and have 
watched the progress of the revolution against the Diaz adminis- 
tration, it was evident that with the election of Madero to the 
presidency the country would be compelled to face the most seri- 
ous crisis in its history. The extravagant promises made by the 
revolutionary leaders had aroused hopes which were manifestly 
incapable of fulfilment. Furthermore, the political unrest and 
social upheaval incident to a movement of this kind had brought 
to the surface, and in some instances to positions of local lead- 
ership, elements of Mexican society whose main purpose was 
the looting of their fellow-citizens. It was evident that the full 
force and power of the new government would have to be 
turned against these elements, if the country was not to fall 
back into that condition of anarchy from which President Diaz 
had rescued it. Immediately after the election and long before 
the inauguration of President Madero the rumblings of discon- 
tent were heard. The disappointed ambitions of some of Ma- 
dero's former associates, the dissatisfaction of others with the 
policy of the new government, and the desire of a still larger 
element to profit by the unsettled conditions through brigandage 
and robbery led to a series of uprisings which the government 
has thus far been unable to suppress. These make the future 
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of the Madero administration exceedingly uncertain, and at any 
moment may cause its downfall. 

The overthrow of the present government would be a national 
calamity, since it would inevitably bring the country to the verge 
of social disruption. It must always be borne in mind that 
during the greater part of the nineteenth century Mexico was in 
a political condition bordering on anarchy, and that there is real 
danger of a return to such conditions. It will require a firm 
hand to curb the fierce political passions that have been aroused 
and to hold in check the elements that have profited by the 
political unrest of the last twelve months. 

While the possibility of intervention on the part of the United 
States has exerted a certain sobering influence, it has not been 
sufficient to prevent insurrectionary movements. With a jacob- 
inism as fierce and radical as that of the French Revolution 
guiding the political thought and action of the revolutionary 
leaders, with an electorate of which at least eighty per cent is 
illiterate, the political outlook for the next few years may well 
arouse the misgivings of every patriotic Mexican. 
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